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Book Review Number — International Affairs 


LATIN AMERICA IN WORLD POLITICS. By 
J. Frep Rippy. New York, A. A. Knopf, 1928. $3.50. 

SOUTH AMERICA LOOKS AT THE UNITED 
STATES. By Crarence H. Harinc. New York, 
Macmillan Company, 1928. $2.50. 

THE MONROE DOCTRINE AND WORLD PEACE. 
By Kirsy Pace. Garden City, Doubleday, Doran and 
Company, 1928. 10 cents. 

BANKERS IN BOLIVIA. By Marcaret ALEXANDER 
Marsu. New York, Vanguard Press, 1928. $1.00. 
QUR CUBAN COLONY. By Letanp H. Jenxs. New 

ork, Vanguard Press, 1928. $1.00. 


E AMERICANS IN SANTO DOMINGO. By 
Metvin M. Knicut. New York, Vanguard Press, 
1928. $1.00. 

BLACK DEMOCRACY. By H. P. Davis. New York, 
Dial Press, 1928. $5.00. 

NICARAGUA AND THE UNITED STATES, 1909- 
1927. By Isaac Jost1n Cox. Boston, World Peace 
Foundation, 1927. 30 cents. 


Public interest in Latin-American questions is, to some 
extent at least, reflected in the number of books published. 
The general reader who needs an introduction to the whole 
question will find Latin America in World Politics very 
useful. Mr. Rippy, who is professor of history in Duke 
University, discloses the role of Latin America in inter- 
national rivalries. The reader is likely to find some of his 
most cherished ideas rudely shattered. Of the effect of 
the Monroe Doctrine at the time of its promulgation, Pro- 
fessor Rippy says that it “exerted some influence in frus- 
trating the designs of the European powers, and did so 
without involving great risk.” For some years following 
the promulgation of the Monroe Doctrine there was 
spirited rivalry between the United States and Great 
Britain for trade and political influence in Latin America, 
and Great Britain had predominance for some time. But 
from 1857 on the British attitude became gradually more 
friendly to the United States. The British foreign office 
decided then that American cotton was of greater impor- 
tance to Great Britain than her interests in Mexico and 

tral America. Very interesting is the author’s treat- 
§:: of the interrelation of European and American 
diplomatic problems. England, for instance, could not 
push the Venezuelan arbitration dispute further in 1896, 
because the Jameson raid in the Transvaal and the Sino- 
Japanese War had made her affairs in Africa and the Far 


East very uncertain. Again in 1902 and 1903 when Ger- 
many and England demanded payment of their claims 
against Venezuela, Germany could not push her case 
further than England was willing to go without running 
the risk of increasing Anglo-American friendship. The 
development of Pan-Americanism is greatly hindered by 
French and Spanish propaganda designed to strengthen 
Latin-American relations with Europe. 

In South America Looks at the United States, Clarence 


-H. Haring takes up another aspect of the question. Mr. 


Haring, who is professor of Latin-American history at 
Harvard University, spent a year recently in residence 
and travel in South America under the auspices of the 
Bureau of International Research of Harvard. He re- 
ports that American control of the Caribbean area, with 
its possible extension over the rest of Latin America, 
seems to the southern countries to be inimical to their 
power and stability. Better means of communication and 
a more adequate press service are helping to promote 
mutual comprehension. But there are many difficulties 
in the way of the development of a real friendship between 
the United States and Latin America: race and culture 
are serious obstacles ; economic penetration by the United 
States is greatly feared; the Monroe Doctrine and our 
control of the Caribbean states are feared and resented; 
our aloofness from the League of Nations rouses further 
suspicion; unfriendly propaganda emanates from Latin 
Americans residing in this country, from the countries 
which consider themselves oppressed by the power of the 
United States, from organizations working for an in- 
tellectual rapprochement of the Latin-American nations, 
from French and Spanish sources which consider Pan- 
Americanism the greatest obstacle to their Pan-Latin and 
Pan-Hispanic aims. Nevertheless, Professor Haring be- 
lieves that confidence in the United States is gradually 
increasing. 

The Monroe Doctrine and World Peace, by the well- 
known editor of the World Tomorrow, is a very useful 
discussion of the Monroe Doctrine. The great confusion 
over the interpretation of the famous Doctrine is vividly 
illustrated by the results of a questionnaire answered by 
301 representative citizens, of whom at least half are 
nationally known. There is no unanimity in the replies 
and the same questions are answered differently by equally 
eminent authorities. The original Monroe Doctrine, Mr. 
Page points out, announced that the United States would 
oppose any colonization of the American continents by 
European powers and attempts to extend the European 
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monarchical system to this hemisphere and declared that 
the United States would not interfere with the existing 
colonies of any European power, would not become in- 
volved in European controversies and would not intervene 
in the affairs of other American countries. But it has 
been extended in various ways at different times. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt made the most significant addition to it 
when he declared in 1904 that the United States would 
exercise “international police power” over the Latin- 
American countries. Several measures for collective ac- 
tion are suggested for the protection of nationals: 
diplomatic action, refusal to recognize a revolutionary 
government, an embargo on arms and on loans to bel- 
ligerent groups, united economic pressure. Mr. Page con- 
cludes that four measures are needed: a nation-wide edu- 
cational campaign concerning the Monroe Doctrine, an 
effort to have the term used accurately, collective responsi- 
bility for its enforcement, and the abandonment of armed 
intervention by the United States in the Caribbean area. 

The three Vanguard Press books were written under 
the auspices of the American Fund for Public Service as 
“intensive investigations of typical examples of American 
imperialism.” In Bankers in Bolivia, Mrs. Marsh, for- 
merly executive secretary of the American Association for 
International Conciliation, analyzes the situation in Bolivia 
carefully and clearly. Though still backward, Bolivia has 
very valuable mineral resources. Most of the foreign 
capital invested in Bolivian mines is American, British or 
Chilean. Standard Oil has a virtual monopoly of the oil 
industry, but little has been accomplished as yet because 
of the lack of transportation facilities. The large public 
debt of Bolivia is owed almost entirely to North American 
bankers, and representatives of these bankers take charge 
of the collection of customs and taxes and have great in- 
fluence in the Banco de la Nacién Boliviana. Mrs. Marsh 
regards Bolivia as a “potential problem in imperialism” 
although she points out that it would be very difficult for 
the United States to exercise any effective degree of con- 
trol over a country situated so far inland and at so great 
an elevation. 

Our Cuban Colony is a similarly objective study of our 
relations with Cuba. Much of it certainly does not make 
pleasant reading, particularly the results of the second 
intervention, the extension of the Platt amendment to 
include the right of “preventive intervention,” forcing 
down the price of sugar during the World War, etc. Mr. 
Jenks believes, however, that the policy of “preventive 
intervention” has been abandoned and that Cuba has now 
reached “full international stature” as a republic. The 
recent national revival in Cuba and the control of Cuban 
industry by American corporations are, according to Mr. 
Jenks, largely responsible for this change. 

Mr. Knight’s volume, The Americans in Santo Do- 
mingo, is much less clear than the two preceding ones and 
gives the impression of being rather less objective in its 
treatment of the subject. Both difficulties, however, are 
probably due to the fact that only about one-fourth of the 
book, as originally written, is printed. Like Our Cuban 
Colony it makes unpleasant reading for sensitive Amer- 
icans. 

In turning to Black Democracy it is surprising to find 
a rather conservative writer reaching much the same con- 
clusions as those who are frequently classed as “radical.” 
Mr. Davis, who has long been a resident of Port-au- 
Prince, presents here a history of Haiti. He has but 
little good to say of the Haitians or of their government. 
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He seems to regard the occupation as necessary. In some 
respects he says, “the achievements would have been 
creditable to any administration in the world.” Y 
says: “Unless we are to register a failure in Haiti 

will seriously reflect on our whole Latin-American policy, 
it is high time for the adoption and public an- 
nouncement of a definite program in such terms that no 
one can further question our good faith.” The problem 
is, he explains, “largely psychological.” He concludes that 
we should send a civilian high commissioner to Haiti to 
work out a constructive policy, our force of marines in 
Haiti should be reduced to a minimum and a parliamentary 
form of government must be restored. 

Many readers will find Nicaragua and the United 
States, 1909-1927, a brief history of our relations with 
Nicaragua from the revolution against Zelaya to May, 
1927, very useful. Much of the material in the section 
on the proposed Central American Federation will prob- 
ably be new to most readers. Professor Cox concludes 
that the causes for Nicaragua’s condition may be found in 
its strategic position, in its important natural resources, 
in its physical and climatic environment and in the char- 
acter of its people. The American intervention, he com- 
ments, “puts the United States in a more responsible 
position than it has heretofore assumed.” The appendixes 
quote many of the more important documents concerning 
the two American interventions. 


CHINA: A Nation in Evolution. By Paut Mownroe. 
New York, Macmillan Company, 1928. $3.50. 
CHINA: Where It Is Today and Why. By THo 
F. Mitrarp. New York, Harcourt, Brace and C 
pany, 1928. $2.75. 


It is often said that the real difficulty in China is not 
the “unequal treaties” or the militarists but the fact that 
the country is undergoing an intellectual revolution, an 
industrial revolution, a religious reformation and a 
political revolution all at once. Many who have heard 
this statement must have wished for some one book which 
would trace the outstanding factors in each element of 
the situation. This want Professor Monroe, director of 
the International Institute of Teachers College, has met. 
He discusses, briefly yet clearly, economic conditions, the 
social background, Chinese philosophy and religions, the 
more important events in Chinese history, the nationalist 
movement, Russo-Chinese relations, America’s policy in 
China, education and the student movement, Christianity 
and mission work, etc. This is probably the best single 
book on the subject for the general reader. 

Mr. Millard’s interest is mainly political though his 
book covers other subjects such as industry, commerce 
and the assistance rendered to China by foreigners. Read- 
ers of Mr. Millard’s dispatches to the New York Times, 
the New York World and the New York Herald Tribune 
are already familiar with his ardent sympathy for the 
Chinese Nationalist movement. He doubts the value of 
extraterritoriality especially for foreigners who live within 
the settlements. “I believe that foreign settlements in 
China could be better governed without exterritoriality 
than they are with it. . A uniform status and 
set of laws for the settlements can be instituted with 
giving up exterritoriality in the remainder of Co 
His ideas concerning foreign interests and the possibili 
of intervention are already familiar to readers of this 
Service. (See issue for June 2, 1928.) The analysis 
of the different attitudes common among resident for- 
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eigners is particularly interesting and useful. The author’s 
views of missions, education, the policies of the different 

ntries with regard to China, etc., are vigorously ex- 
Wise and well worth reading. 


THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS. By Joun Spencer 


Bassett. New York, Longmans, Green and Company, 
1928. $3.50. 


Those who have wished for a concise, objective history 
of the League of Nations will find their need met in this 
volume by the recently deceased professor of American 
history at Smith College. Professor Bassett discusses 
first the creation of the Covenant and the administrative 
machinery of the League. He then takes up the problems 
which confronted the Council at its first meeting and 
later devotes whole chapters to some of the more impor- 
tant difficulties which have been brought before the League 
including the Aaland Islands controversy, the Polish- 
Lithuanian controversy, the administration of the Saar 
Valley, the Corfu controversy, the Geneva Protocol, 
Locarno, etc. The gradual development of cooperation 
by the United States from the time when letters to the 
State Department remained unanswered to the present 
cooperation in certain phases of the League’s work is also 
significantly discussed. In the final chapter Professor 
Bassett sums up the points of strength and weakness in 
the League as he sees them. An extensive bibliography 
is included. 


OPIUM. By Joun Pactmer Gavit. New York, Bren- 
ano’s, 1927. $3.50. 


he evil effects of drug addiction are familiar to every 
one. The international aspects of the drug problem are 
much less so. Mr. Gavit, who is a well-known journalist, 
has performed a real service in drawing together the main 
elements of the problem. Narcotic addiction goes back, 
Mr. Gavit points out, to “the dimmest recesses of an- 
tiquity,” but within recent years in the Far East it has been 
organized for revenue purposes. The older forms of 
addiction are now giving way, even in the Far East, to 
the “vastly more menacing” manufactured drugs. Nearly 
half of the volume is devoted to the results of the Geneva 
opium conferences in 1924. The chief value of the first 
conference (of producing countries) was, according to 
Mr. Gavit, that “for the first time the blaze of world 
publicity fell upon the Far Eastern opium situation.” The 
second conference on the limitation of the manufacture of 
habit-forming drugs strengthened the existing standards 
and provided the “beginning of international machinery” 
for gathering information. But the net gain from the 
second conference is still “only on paper.’ Since then 
practically nothing has been done. Mr. Gavit makes a 
number of practical suggestions looking toward the con- 
trol of narcotics and concludes: “Nothing short of iron- 
fisted government control will serve to end, or 
even substantially to curtail, the illicit movement of these 
poisons. In other words, the element of private profit 
must be eradicated to the greatest possible extent.” 


THE MAKING OF A STATE. By THomas Garricue 
Masaryk. New York, Frederick A. Stokes, 1927. 
.00. 


Many volumes have been written about the various as- 
pects of the World War. Conspicuous among these are 
the memoirs of the statesmen concerned. President 
Masaryk of the Czechoslovak Republic tells here of his 
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very important part in the evolution of the Czechoslovak 
Republic. The way in which the Czechs at home and 
abroad were roused to work against Austria and in which 
the Allies were persuaded to recognize the Czechoslovak 
National Council makes a fascinating story. In the con- 
cluding chapters President Masaryk explains his political 
philosophy, which may perhaps be summarized in his 
concluding words: “In our Democratic Republic, free- 
dom of conscience and toleration must not merely be codi- 
fied but realized in every domain of public life. 
Democracy is the political form of the humane ideal.” 

It seems a bit ungracious to criticize minor inaccuracies 
in a book of this sort. Yet it may be well to warn the 
reader that, valuable as a book of this type is, it is largely 
a record of personal experiences and opinions. Conse- 
quently certain statements may be found which would 
hardly be accepted by authorities on the questions in- 
volved. For instance, President Masaryk refers to “the 
incapacity of Kolchak and his pro-German surroundings” 
(p. 281). In view of the large loans to Kolchak and the 
supplies shipped to him by the Allied governments, this 
statement seems rather curious. (See American Policy 
Toward Russia for an account of the Allied support of 
the various White interventions in Russia.) 


WE FIGHT FOR OIL. By Lupwett Denny. New 
York, Alfred A. Knopf, 1928. $3.00. 


Mr. Denny, a journalist of wide experience, discusses 


"the diplomatic struggle between the United States and 


Great Britain over the oil fields of the world and concludes 
that, so far, Great Britain is the victor. He tells in some 
detail of the rivalries between Great Britain and the 
United States for the oil fields of Mexico, South America, 
Russia, the Near East—and even within the United States 
itself. He concludes that, eventually, war will occur be- 
tween the United States and Great Britain “unless the 
two empires seek through mutual sacrifice to reconcile 
their many conflicting interests. This would involve shar- 
ing raw materials and markets, and dividing sea suprem- 
acy, without violating the rights of weaker nations.” This 
solution, however, seems to omit the interests of other 
countries in the world’s supply of oil and the control of 
the sea. Mr. Denny brings out clearly the large interest 
which the various foreign offices take in oil, 

of its importance for national defense. Since Mr. 
Denny is writing of very recent events he must depend 
largely on newspaper and magazine articles for his 
sources. But he seems to be somewhat credulous and 
ready to accept statements which scarcely seem to the 
careful reader to be proved. A critical well-informed 
reader will find We Fight for Oil useful in many ways; 
for other readers it may well prove dangerous. 


AMERICAN POLICY TOWARD RUSSIA SINCE 
1917. By Frepertck Lewis Scouman. New York, 
International Publishers, 1928. $3.75. 

PRESENT-DAY RUSSIA. By Ivy Ler. New York, 
Macmillan Company, 1928. $2.50. 


Mr. Schuman, who is instructor in political science in 
the University of Chicago, here presents a careful study 
of American diplomatic relations with Russia. Except 


for an introductory chapter summarizing our relations 
with the Tsarist government the book is devoted to a 
study of our relations with the “provisional government” 
and with the Soviet government. Most readers will prob- 
ably be surprised to discover that the one diplomatic 
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representative of the Russian government now recognized 
by the United States is the financial attaché of the Russian 
Embassy under the Kerensky government. As recently as 
December, 1927, he received an award in the iederal 
courts following a suit brought in the name of the Russian 
government. The part which the United States played 
in the Allied intervention in Russia, the legality of this 
intervention, the efforts of the Soviet government to 
secure recognition, the reasons why recognition has not 
been granted and the results of non-recognition are care- 
fully and objectively considered. Much of this material 
is, of course, highly controversial. Many students of the 
subject will not agree with Mr. Schuman’s conclusions, 
for instance, that the Allied intervention “was an ill- 
considered act of policy, wholly without justification in 
law, the failure of which subjects the governments in- 
volved to full responsibility for compensating the ag- 
grieved party for the losses suffered from it”; or that 
America’s present policy is “worse than futility.” But 
whether or not they accept all of his conclusions they will 
be grateful for this dispassionate and thorough treatment 
of a subject which is but little understood by the general 
public. 

Few visitors to Russia are able to maintain an open 
mind. Their economic prejudices are likely to color their 
impressions even before they arrive. But Mr. Lee, pub- 
licity counsellor for Standard Oil and other large cor- 
porations, although a firm believer in the capitalist system, 
has been able to view the Russian scene with a large 
measure of detachment. In Present-Day Russia he gives 
in journalistic style the impressions received from a ten 
days’ visit in 1927. He does not pretend to have made 
an exhaustive study. But he did have unusual opportunity 
to talk with most of the important figures in the Russian 
government. Mr. Lee does not bel:eve that the time has 
come yet for the United States to recognize Soviet Russia. 
But he does believe that the Soviet regime “is there to 
stay,” that conditions are changing “almost before one’s 
very eyes,” and that the tendency is away from com- 
munism toward the establishment of capitalism. The 
problem facing the world is, as Mr. Lee sees it, “how to 
draw Russia toward the West, cure the disease of Bol- 
shevism, avert the menace of a revolutionary Asia.” He 
suggests that the answer may be through the development 
of trade relations with Russia. 


THE WHITE MAN’S DILEMMA. By NatHaniet 
PerFrer. New York, John Day Company, 1927. $2.50. 


Imperialism has become something of a term of re- 
proach. Mr. Peffer, who has spent much time in the Far 
East as a journalist, considers that the real question is 
no longer, “Is it right to rule other nations as we like, but 
can we?” He sketches briefly the way in which imperial- 
istic control has been developed. But the rising tide of 
nationalism in the “backward countries” makes it doubt- 
ful whether this control can be maintained. Mr. Peffer 
finds a number of reasons why these countries are rebelling 
against control, but the fundamental reason is, he thinks, 
“the stigma of the lesser breed.” Mr. Peffer finds the 
explanation of the white man’s attitude in the strain 
caused by adaptation to “conflicting customs and habits” 
and the overweening racial superiority felt by British and 
Americans. Events throughout the world show that the 
subject peoples are rebelling against imperialistic control. 
The only choice open to the western peoples is, he believes, 


“either consciously, on full deliberation and knowing why, 
rigorously to suppress the rebellious subject nationaliti 
now when the initiative is ours and there is more li 
hood that we can; or at once to get about the business 
liquidation and cut them loose, now when there is more 
likelihood that the surgery will not be fatal to ourselves,” 


THE FASCIST DICTATORSHIP IN ITALY. By 
GAETANO SALVEMINI. New York, Henry Holt and 
Company, 1927. $3.00. 


Professor Salvemini is well known in this country as 
a bitter opponent of Fascism. In this volume he presents 
a severe indictment of the Fascist regime. He points out 
first that “until the outbreak of the Great War Mussolini 
was a Revolutionary Socialist of the Extreme Left . . . 
he even approved of the worst Anarchistic outrages,” 
Professor Salvemini admits frankly the very serious 
situation in Italy following the war. But, he says, a 
Bolshevist revolution was averted not through Mussolini’s 
efforts but rather because of the nature of Italian indus- 
try, the wisdom of the leaders of the Socialist groups and 
the type of government in Italy. The disorders, which 
Professor Salvemini does not ignore, did not paralyze 
production and were due, he says, very largely to the 
“economic after-effects of the war,” and were already 
dying down before the organization of the Fascist reac- 
tion. Most of the volume is given to a detailed statement 
of Fascist mistreatment of the opposition. 


SURVEY OF INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS, 1925, 
Vol. 2. By C. A. Macartney AND OTHERs. New 
York, Oxford Press, 1928. $8.50. a. 


Like the earlier volumes of the Survey of International 
Affairs this gives a careful review of international affairs 
throughout the world. For the most part the discussion 
is limited to events taking place during 1925, though the 
section on economic and social cooperation covers the 
work of the League of Nations in that field from 1920- 
1925. These detailed accounts will be of much value to 
the student of international affairs. 


THE RENUNCIATION OF WAR. By Kirsy Pace. 
New York, Doubleday, Doran & Company, 1928. 10 
cents. 

THE PROPOSAL TO RENOUNCE WAR. By the 
CoMMISSION ON INTERNATIONAL JUSTICE AND Goop- 
wiLL. New York, 1928. 15 cents. 


In The Renunciation of War, Mr. Page appraises the 
Peace Pact. He believes that “for the first time in history, 
humanity is now within sight of permanent peace.” But 
he considers that certain steps are needed to ensure the 
fulfillment of the treaty pledges; particularly drastic dis- 
armament, the abandonment of armed sanctions and of 
imperialistic control and the establishment of a national 
peace department. 

The Federal Council’s Commission on International 
Justice and Goodwill has prepared a four weeks’ study 
course on the treaty. The subjects discussed include the 
various forms of pacific settlement, the principal features 
of the Pact of Paris, the way in which the treaty developed 
from the original proposal, the significance of the treaty, 
Reference material and questions for discussion are ry 
cluded in each chapter. A brief bibliography for the le 
er’s use is also given. 

I. M.C, 


Printed in U. S. A. 
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